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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography— historical, 
physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine thai 


will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 







































And guess who’s treasurer... 































HEN there’s a community effort on foot, chances are you’ll find the 

Royal Bank Manager on the committee. He is often called on to act 
because Royal Bankers have earned a solid reputation as public spirited 
citizens. And so it is right down the line, from the Manager to the youngest 
clerk. Royal Bankers are encouraged to pull their weight in all worthwhile 
endeavours, for the interests of the bank and the community are one. 


This spirit is reflected in their service to you. When you have banking 
business to do . . . when you wish to discuss some financial matter in 
confidence . . . see your Royal Bank first. The Manager and his staff are 
there to serve you in every way they can. 


* * * 


The Royal Bank in your community your family might find it advanta- 
is there to serve you in many ways. geous to have a “Joint Account’. 


Perhaps you do not realize that: . when you are going away, you 


. . . if you find it inconvenient to visit can obtain from us Travellers Cheques 
the bank, you can still open an ac- which are a safe way to carry money. 
count, deposit and withdraw money . .. if you have valuable papers—and 
by mail. who has not?—you can rent a Safe 
... there are a number of reasons Deposit Box. It is your private safe. 
why you and some other members of Not even the bank can open it. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


You can bank on the” Royal” 
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The articles in this Journal are in- 
dexed in the Canadian Index which 
may be found in any public library. 


The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the 
Dominion Government and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 
authority being the Oxtord Dictionary 
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“—By a Montague River wharf, Prince Edward Island. 


G. M. Dallyn colour photograph 
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Prince Edward Island 
Pictorial 


The following pages will take you on a_ essentially a maritime province. Its most 
picture trip to “The Garden of the Gulf”. important resources are, therefore, agricul- 
The rolling green fields and fertile red soil ture and fisheries. In both these spheres it 
of Canada’s smallest province have led to has specialized, its best known products be- 
its being called the garden province. Shel- ing, from the land, potatoes, and, from the 
tered in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, near the sea, oysters and lobsters. Its most impor- 
eastern gateway to the Dominion, it is also tant secondary industry is canning. 
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This sea-girt crescent of verdant land is 
known to many visitors and always to its 
own people as The Island. In this they fol- 
low tradition for its original inhabitants, the 
Micmac Indians, referred to it in the same 


way, before they named it Abegweit, mean- 
ing “‘cradled on the waves”’. It bore several 
names before, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, it became Prince Edward Island 
after the father of Queen Victoria. 

This is not a history of the Island, nor an 
account of its resources. The pictures are 
selected to show some aspects of its activ- 


ities and of its charm and of the pleasurable 
recreation that may be anticipated by the 
visitor to its hospitable shores. The photo- 
graphs are grouped to portray different as- 
pects of the Island; first, agriculture, for no 
less than ninety per cent of the land is under 
cultivation; then fishing, second industry in 
importance to the Island; a glimpse of the 
historical, and some of the forms of recrea- 
tion that go to make up the lighter side of 
life. The beauty of the scenery with its quiet 
appeal and the soothing roll of surf on sandy 
beaches pervade the whole atmosphere. 
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The photographer collects his sou- 
venirs of a happy holiday—the sweep 
of Northumberland Strait, the busy 
fishing wharf, the round of golf, the 
children’s fun, the neatly piled lobster 
traps. 


Opposite: Stanhope Beach, trailer 
camp at Stanhope, and Dalvay. 
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A three-horse team harvesting oats and barley 


| is the Island’s chief 
industry. Nearly all the land is under cul- 
tivation and the farmers, for the most part, 


engage in profitable mixed farming, their 


main crops being the famous Prince Edward 
Island potatoes, turnips, oats, and hay. 


Pure-bred cattle, outstanding swine, sheep 
and horses are raised by many and no farm 
is complete without its variety of poultry. 

Island farm products are exported to many 
different centres in Canada and the United 
States where their quality is well known. 
Island swine, cattle (for meat and dairy pur- 
poses), sheep and dairy products secure 
a ready market outside the province. 

The bulk of the potato crop is usually 
shipped to be used as seed in other localities. 
However, a certain amount of the crop is 
shipped for use in larger centres as table 
stock. All potato shipments are made from 
the Island only after rigid government in- 
spection which ensures that the buyer re- 
ceives first class stock. 

Potatoes that are not up to grade for 
shipping as seed or table stock are made 
into starch in factories that have been estab- 
lished at different places on the Island, a 
notable one being at Hunter River. 


Loading hay at Hunter River. 











One of the Island’s fine potato fields, of average size. 


During the last few years, in order to 
make Island turnips more attractive and to 
preserve them for the outside market, wax- 
ing establishments have been set up where 
they are treated before being bagged for ship- 
ment. Turnips, like potatoes, are graded to 
size and all are government inspected before 
shipment. 

Like the vegetables, Island dairy and 
poultry products are also carefully graded 
and inspected before export. Among these 
products shipped in quantity are dressed 
poultry, eggs, butter and cheese. There is a 
growing business in canned meat and poul- 
try, in which the same high standard is 
maintained. 

Small fruits such as strawberries and blue- 
berries, cranberries and raspberries are 
grown, mostly for local consumption, but 
improved transportation and cold storage 
facilities are increasing their importance in 
the outside market. In one year, twenty- 
two plane-loads and two railway car-loads 


Fresh-picked strawberries. 


of strawberries were shipped to Montreal, 
with other plane-loads to United States mar- 
kets; and five canneries packed frozen, 
canned and preserved berries. Large quan- 
tities of blueberries are also shipped out of 
the province. 
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Above:—Some of Canada’s best 
cattle graze in the Island pas- 


tures. 


Left:—A champion Holstein cow 
on the farm of Premier Jones at 
Burbury, near Charlottetown 


Below:—Cereal plots at the Do- 
minion Experimental Station at 
Charlottetown. 











AL FISHING is the industry 
of second importance to the people of Prince 
Edward Island. Many varieties of deep sea 
fish are brought ashore by the hundreds of 
fishermen who set out in their small boats 
to reap the harvest of Island waters with 
net and handline. Among the fish landed in 
quantity are cod, haddock, mackerel, hake, 
halibut and smelts. 

Perhaps better known and of greater in- 
terest to visitors to the Island are the shell- 
fish in their season—the lobsters, the famous 
oysters found in such plentiful quantities 
particularly in the Malpeque Bay area, and 
the soft-shell clams. 

There are two lobster seasons in the prov- 
ince; on the north and south shores on the 
eastern part of the Island the season runs 
from May Ist to July Ist; on the south shore 
west from Victoria to Tignish the season is 
open from approximately August 10th to 
October 6th. During these periods fresh 
cooked lobsters are served in many restaur- 
ants and hotels; and now, even in off-seasons, 
the same establishments are able to serve 
this delicacy by storing live lobsters in under- 
water pounds, or by deep-freeze storage. 

In 1950 the landed value of the lobster 
catch was two million dollars. About seventy- 
five per cent of the catch is processed and 
sold in outside markets. No less than forty- 
eight lobster canneries operate in the prov- 
ince, in addition to canneries handling clams, 
chicken haddie, mackerel and oysters. 

For those who relish deep sea fish fresh 
from the ocean there is excellent choice when 
the returning fishermen land their catches 
at the wharves. Some holiday-makers like 
to try their own hand at deep sea fishing 
and for them outings can be arranged at 
such places as Souris, Murray Harbour, 
Tignish, Alberton, Mill River, North Rus- 


tico, Rusticoville, and Tracadie. 



































Lighthouses are an import 
familiar feature in the Island. 


ant and 
















Above:—Tignish Run, near the 
northwestern tip of the Island is a 
sheltered channel, between two 
piers of a breakwater, for boats, 
lobster traps and buoys. 


Left:—At Murray Harbour, in the 
southeast, father and son, both 
fishermen, clean cod and haddock. 


Right, top:—This lobster boat, piled 
high with traps, is being eased off a 
sand bar on which it has run 
aground near Campbellton. 


Right, bottom:—The fisherman ties 
his lobster trap to a line held by his 
helper before it is dropped over 
board into the waters near Mimin- 
egash on the south coast. 
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Malpeque oysters, which take their name 
from the bay on the north shore of the 
province, are renowned for their flavour 
wherever oysters are relished. These 
fishermen are leaving the wharf at Ellers- 
lie on their way to the Malpeque oyster 
beds. 


The oysters are brought up from the sea- 
bed by long, rake-ended tongs. Other 
bays in the Island, as well as Malpeque, 
produce excellent oysters, which can be 
had at almost any season of the year 
though they are at their best from Sep- 
tember to April inclusive. Most oysters 
shipped to outside markets are sent in the 
shell, by barrel, but two factories on the 
Island also can them. 
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Another popular shellfish produced by the 
Island is the soft-shell clam. There are 
fourteen canneries that pack clams and 
they are marketed throughout Canada. 
Some visitors enjoy searching for and 
digging up their own clams, as may be 
seen by this group busy clam-diggingona 
beach near Charlottetown. 


Apart from the commercially important 
deep-sea fishing and the shell-fish in- 
dustry, which rank high in the Island’s 
resources, the angler can find plenty of 
good sport fishing in all parts of the 
Island, in pond or stream, in-shore or off- 
shore. Here two fishermen try their luck 
at peaceful Millview Pond near Char- 
lottetown. 
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IN CHARIOTT 


The guns of Fort Edw rd Bat 
Charlottetown Harbow which 
to guard in 1841. Behin them 


The historic Province Building stands now 
as it did when it was built, in 1847. In it 
the Charlottetown Conference met in 


1864 to discuss confederation. 


The main building of St. Dun- 
stan’s College. St. Dunstan's 
and Prince of Wales College 
are the Island’s higher seats 
of learning. 











ARIOTTETOWN 


t Edwrd Battery point across 
arbouw which they were set up 
. Behinjthem is Victoria Park. 





Looking across Queen Square towards 
the War Memorial. The intersection 
behind the memorial is that of Grafton 


Street and Great George Street. 


Government House, overlook- 
ing the harbour and built in 
1833-4, is the official resi- 
dence of the _ Lieutenant- 
Governor. 























Confederation Chamber in the Province 
Building. Here in 1864 statesmen from 
Upper and Lower Canada laid plans for 
the meeting held in Quebec which led to 
creation of the Dominion of Canada. 


Exterior of the radio station, CFCY, in 
Charlottetown. Broadcasts from this sta- 
tion are heard throughout the Dominion 


Main Street in Summerside. This town in 
Prince County is the Island’s second in 
size. 


Charlottetown is the hub of the Island 
roads. Here cyclists gather on Great 
George Street before setting out on a trip. 





Places of historic interest on the Island 
include Rocky Point, Alberton, O'Leary, 
Holland Cove and Brudenell. Perhaps the 
best known, through its literary associa- 
tion, is Cavendish, made famous in Lucy 
Maud Montgomery’s “Anne of Green 
Gables”. Romantic spots mentioned in her 
writings, Babbling Brook, Lake of the 
Shining Waters and the Haunted Wood 
are still there, now part of the Prince Ed- 
ward Island National Park, twenty-five 
miles from Charlottetown. 


Above, left and right:—These views in- 
side Green Gables show a corner of the 
living room, and Anne’s room. 


Right:—Green Gables, on the edge of the 
golf course, is now an Island show-place 
and a pleasant tea house. 


Luxurious Charlottetown Hotel is well 
known to all Island travellers. 

















The Island has more than 3,000 miles of 
highway, many of the main roads paved, 
and no matter which direction is taken 
there will be pleasing vistas and no great 
distance to go to centres where accom- 
modation and meals are available, be it 
in hotel, tourist cabin or farm home. 
Horseback riding is an attractive alter- 
native to motoring. 





These pictures show places on the 
east, north and south of the Island. Top 
left is Murray Harbour with some of its 
fishing boats; at top right a motorist is 
approaching the village of North Rus- 
tico; bottom right, tourist cabins at Sum- 
merside. Some people like to stop for 
roadside fishing, while others prefer to 
pick daisies. 














Above:—Keppoch Beach at low tide 


Below:—Cavendish Beach and sand dunes. 
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Stanhope Beach at high tide; the life guard’s quarters and lookout on the right. 


 —_— mile upon mile of gleam- 
ing beaches, smooth stretches of sun-warmed 
sand backed by dunes or cliffs—these are 
Probably the greatest attraction Prince 
Edward Island offers to the holiday-maker. 
The coastline of the Island is dotted with 
such beaches and none of them are crowded. 
The salt waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are warm and inviting, ready to invigorate 
those who would swim and bask in the sun, 
to lull those who would relax to the measured 
sound of their surf on the sand. 

The beaches are safe for children, but at 
the larger ones, particularly those in the 
National Park area, life-guards are on duty 
with all modern equipment. They not only 
watch to see that no trouble is encountered 
but they instruct the children in swimming 
and water safety. 

After a few days’ lazing by the sea, most 
visitors are ready to seek some of the recre- 


ational diversions offered by this hospitable 
little province. For the golfer there are ex- 
cellent eighteen-hole courses at Charlotte- 
town and Cavendish, a municipal nine-hole 
course at Summerside, and private courses 
at Stanhope Beach Inn and at Shaw’s and 
Gregor’s Hotels at Brackley Beach. There 
are facilities for tennis at Charlottetown, 
Montague, Kensington, Cavendish, Stan- 
hope and Dalvay, and the last has a lawn 
bowling green. Keppoch Beach Hotel offers 
a shuffleboard court and putting green, while 
many other resorts such as Breezy Hill 
Cabins, Garden of the Gulf Cabins, High- 
field, Southport and Countryview Cabins 
offer playground facilities, driving ranges 
and so forth for their patrons. Some guest 
houses have their own movie showings. 
There is accommodation to suit almost every 
taste, in every part of the Island, and home- 
cooked food to satisfy holiday appetites. 
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There are several 
courses to attract the 
golfer. These play- 
ers are on the Green 
Gables Golf Links, 
the National Park 
course. 
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For children there is the fun of the 
playground and the constant joy of 
the sands. 





Adults too find pleasure on the 
sands, in quiet picnic or swimming 
and beach games. 


Lawn bowling is en- 
joyed on the public 
greens at Dalvay 
House, and shuffle- 
board teams com- 


pete at Keppoch 
Beach. 














Dancing is very popular with residents and 
summer visitors alike and the outstanding 
band is Don Messer’s Islanders. Their old- 
time music is a regular feature on a Canada- 
wide radio network and square dances vie 
for popularity with modern measures. 
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Trim little craft skim over the waters around 
the Island, for sailing is a favourite sport 
Not everyone is happy in a sailboat and 
those who prefer their voyaging on an even 
keel take motor-boat trips from Charlot- 
tetown Harbour, Mill River, or such ports as 
Alberton, Tignish, North Rustico, Murray 
Harbour, Souris, Georgetown and Summer- 
side. 
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— RACING is the sport that 
raises the greatest enthusiasm among the 
Islanders, and it appeals just as strongly to 
visitors. Many thousands of people pack 
the track at Charlottetown at the height of 
the season in mid-August, during Old Home 
Week. This driving park has every modern 
facility. In Old Home Week it is the scene 
of agricultural exhibits, cattle, horse and 
poultry competitions, and a midway amuse- 
ment park. At this time racing goes on for 
four days and nights. 

The racing season runs from June Ist to 
approximately September 15th and during 
this time thousands watch the sport of kings 
at regular Wednesday afternoon races and 
Saturday night races under lights. Through- ; : 

: ; : nee 
out the summer, Wednesday afternoon races es J: ere : Siesmondittitiee vs. 
are held in various centres about the Island Tees ne een tig Ste Thee cae 
and some enthusiasts follow the racing cir- : ; r a 


cuit from track to track. 


Racing at Charlottetown Driving Park. 











Landing a fish in the quiet waters of the National Park. During the last few years increas- 

ing numbers of fishermen have ventured into the less quiet waters for deep sea fishing, 

setting out from such places as Alberton and North Rustico. Usually these sportsmen use 

a handline to catch cod, mackerel and other fish, but for extra sport, when the mackerel are 
striking, they may use a baited fly rod to land the fish. 








The motorist halts to survey the placid valley of the Montague River. The visitor to Prince 

Edward Island should make it a point to leave the main highways and follow some of the 

quiet, shaded, secondary roads. Along these may be found those attractive scenes where 

the artist likes to linger with brush and canvas, the photographer to set up his camera, the 
family to sit back and relax or to spread a picnic beneath the trees. 








Fishing below the dam, Millview, near Charlottetown. There is excellent trout fishing in 

the many streams and ponds in all parts of the Island. Despite the growing numbers of 

sportsmen who avail themselves of this grand sport it is still possible to get a good catch 

of trout, particularly for the angler of skill and experience who knows the type of fly or 
bait best suited to the time and place of his expedition. 











The quiet rural charm of Prince Edward Island is typified by this view of the village of 

New Glasgow. Silver birches frame church and school-house; the trim houses nestle 

close to the rolling, fertile fields of the farm on the hill; cattle pasture by the stream that 

babbles past the friendly village. To stay here is to dwell for a while in a world removed 
from the bustling exhaustion of modern industry and mechanization. 
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The Saturday morning crowd begins to gather on the steps of the National Museum of Canada 
before 8.30 a.m., doubling in size by opening time. Boy Scouts and Sea Scouts route the children 
to their seats and give valuable help to the Museum guards after the show. 


Ottawa Children 


Know their Museum 


by IRENE TODD 


a close on forty years the National 
Museum of Canada has numbered among its 
most devoted fans a class not usually thought 
of as museum addicts—small fry. Judged in 
terms of enthusiasm, loyal support and the 
solid benefits of education, it would be hard 
to surpass what the National Museum in 
Ottawa has accomplished among the children 


of its own community. 
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The National Museum was among the first 
in Canada to initiate educational work for 
children. The junior lecture series was begun 
in 1912, experimentally, after school hours, 
and on no fixed day in the week. Programs 
were held in a top floor room where the 
audience, perched on planks supported by 
boxes, crowded in as best it could. Before 
long it had overflowed its small quarters into 





the Lecture Hall below, and has been a reg- 
ular Saturday morning feature ever since. 

In 1921 the Museum acquired a motion 
picture projector and the Wednesday even- 
ing adult programs were begun. Like the 
children’s lectures, this series arrived to stay, 
and now, with the junior programs, shares 
the status of an institution throughout the 
Ottawa winter season. 

Since then the enterprising Museum has 
acquired equipment to show 35mm. and 
16mm. sound films, lantern slides and colour 
slides. It also owns a dise recorder, a special 
favourite on the children’s programs. 

The junior lectures start promptly at 9.45 
a.m. but an hour ahead of time the eager, 
chattering audience has begun to gather on 
the steps of the Museum. To accommodate 
the overflow the hour-long program is re- 
peated once and sometimes twice. Each ses- 
sion consists of a 20-minute talk (sometimes 
with lantern slides and specimens) and 40 


minutes of motion pictures. Speakers and 


films are chosen with equal care and judged 
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strictly on their ability to interest junior 
audiences. Skill in selection, coupled with a 
refusal to settle for anything less than the 
best obtainable, accounts for the sustained 
interest which the programs have created 
over the vears. “Sustained” may be too static 
a word to associate with any audience as 
lively as the one which the Museum attracts. 

Considerable imagination is used in the 
choice of visual aids. If, for example, the 
theme is the Canadian Eskimo, the Muse- 
um’s fine Eskimo collection is called on for 
costumes, weapons, a kyak, whatever is 
needed to light up the facts and bring them 
to life. Occasionally the children are invited 
to the platform to model the costumes, a 
highly popular touch of audience participa- 
tion. From time to time an all-film program 
is given. This is a “must” on the first Satur- 
day of the season. Opening day audiences are 
far too restless and curious to be content with 
anything less magnetic than coloured films. 

Although the attendance age starts at 


seven, plenty of hopeful six, five, even four- 


The audience in the lecture hall follows the film with undivided attention. 





In the Indian hall exhibits tell part of the story 
of the North American Indian. 





year-olds, turn up on opening day, tightly 
grasping the hands of older brothers and 
sisters. To avoid tears they are let in but 
told afterwards that they must wait a few 
years before becoming Saturday morning 
regulars. 

For the ordinary programs, a member of 
the Museum Lecture Committee introduces 
the speaker for the day. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the children are invited to put on their 


own program. For these occasions the Muse- 


um supplies the films but the juniors run the 
show entirely themselves, with their own 
Chairman. 

The Museum believes in keeping its junior 
audiences well posted from week to week. 
Copies of the Saturday morning programs 
are sent to teachers in all elementary schools 
of Ottawa so that they can be read aloud in 
class. Local radio stations, too, give valuable 
help, and an announcement of the opening 
program appears in the press. The lectures 


The Museum's realistic habitat groups (in this 
case of bison) are always popular. 
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have become a recognized community service 
and among their best supporters are many 
parents who were a part of the earliest aud- 
iences themselves. In fact few occasions are 
more popular with the children than when 
some father, and ex-alumnus, takes over the 


platform and recalls the early days. 


After the performance the children, under 
the tactful eyes of Museum guards and Boy 
Scouts, are free to roam the building, ask all 
the questions they want, and take as long 
as they like to examine the exhibits. This 
friendly supervision has succeeded in creat- 
ing in them what amounts to a pride of pos- 
They that 
Museum and that it is their privilege to take 


session. realize this is. their 
care of it. Over the years, few have failed to 
live up to the confidence placed in their good 
manners. 

Museum officials like Chief Curator F. J. 
Aleock, and Miss Mabel Godwin, who ar- 


ranges the programs, feel that it is difficult 
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to set too high a value on the influence that 
such educational programs may have on the 
children who attend them regularly. Through 
the spoken word, films, lantern slides, ex- 
hibits and recordings, these children receive 
not merely vivid but authoritative instruc- 
tion on the geography and resources of 
Canada and of many other countries. They 
learn how science, art and a great variety 
of practical skills are contributing to the de- 
velopment and safe-keeping of these re- 
sources. And, in the process they absorb a 
rich fund of general knowledge destined to 
remain with them long after their impression- 
able years are past. To inspire even one child 
to become a scientist, an artist, a technician, 
capable of discovering or developing some 
process of benefit to mankind, would, of it- 
self, the Chief Curator feels, be worth many 
times the care that has gone into the junior 
lecture programs over the past thirty-eight 


Vears. 


A guard tells the children something about a prehistoric monster in the dinosaur hall. 








After pulling the rice seedlings from sprouting beds, workers replant the young shoots by hand in 
the mud of flooded fields. 
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Rice Problem 
of the Red 
River Delta, 
Vietnam 


by ROBERT J. GARRY 


A vox the four largest deltas 
which constitute the granaries of the rice- 
of the 
most peculiar, though the most unknown, 


one 


eating peoples of the Far East, 
is the Red River or Song-Coi delta. Separa- 
rest of the country, 
Indo-Chinese delta 
Dong-Trieu range in the north to the limy 
peaks of Chi-He in the south, and from the 
hills of the “Middle Region” 
the shores of the Yellow Sea in the east. 
mainly 


ted from the this north 


stretches from the 


in the west to 
This oval-shaped basin, covered 
by an immense rice field, while it is not so 
large as the delta of the Mekong in south 
Indo-China, nor as that of the Menam, in 
the neighbouring state of Thailand, nor as 
the delta of the 


in Burma, is, 


Salween and the Irrawaddy 
nevertheless, because of its 


distinctive characteristics, very worthy of 


notice. From the northwest to the south- 
east, this delta is crossed by the Red River, 
the floods of which, especially in summer, 
hamper the cultivation of rice and endanger 
the very lives of the inhabitants along its 
banks. 

Before the settlement of the French, in 
the middle of the 


mighty dikes were erected by the Vietna- 


nineteenth century, 


mese, under the supervision of the “man- 
of the Chinese Empire, who were 
the 


darins” 


familiar with such undertakings in 





“work horse” of the Red 
its young attendant is wearing a 
waterproof palm coat. 


A water buffalo — 
River delta; 


valleys of the Yang-Tse and the Hoang-Ho. 
Built from the soil of the mainland, these 
dikes, often fifty feet high and twenty feet 
wide at the top, ran parallel to the river, 
holding back more or less effectively the 
tremendous volume of red silt-laden water 
which gathered during the months of August 
and September. But under the weight and 
enormous pressure of the swollen river, too 
frequently the dikes burst and split, inun- 
dating the fields, destroying the rice crops, 
flooding the villages, and taking a heavy 
toll of life in the lower valley. 

the 


while, 


All through the dry season, however, 
fields lay the sun, 
for lack of water, 


rice scorched by 
the farmers grew but a 
that a 


drought, in- 


single crop a year. Thus we see 
change in climatic conditions 
sufficient rainfall on the one hand, or, on 
the other, 


September, with burst dikes in their wake, 


drenching rains in August and 
condemned thousands of people to starve 
to death. 
the balance between the death rate and the 


By this means nature maintained 


birth rate, the latter being one of the highest 
in the world. 
The 


tectorate 


the French Pro- 
brought about a radical change 


Not only was public 


establishment of 
in these conditions. 
health greatly improved by medical atten- 


tion, but a marked increase in population 
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The Red River delta 
“watering can” con- 
sists of a braided 
cane scoop suspend- 
ed by wire from a 
bamboo tripod 






Owing to a lack of 
mechanical aids, 
many workers are 
needed to harvest 
each rice field in 
northern Vietnam. 
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followed improvement of the dikes, whereby 
the disastrous effects of floods were mit- 
igated. Before long, however, the average 
yearly crop of rice no longer sufficed to feed 
the population, which in such districts as 
that of Thai Binh reached the alarming 
figure of 3,800 to the square mile. 

To this very acute problem of over- 
population, two solutions presented them- 
selves: either to convey the excess to the 
unoccupied lands of south Indo-China, or to 
increase the annual crop yield. With this 
end in view, an extensive system of irriga- 
tion was developed by the engineers of the 
Hydraulic Agricultural Service, and mighty 
dams were built over the tributaries of the 
Red River. Behind these dams are large 
reservoirs of water which enable the farmer 
to irrigate his fields during the dry season. 
An intricate system of canals, arteries and 
ditches distributes the precious water to the 
most distant patches of rice in the delta. 
Wherever there is no tributary of the mighty 
Red River, chiefly in the lower valley, the 
water is pumped directly from the river 
itself. Electric pumping stations, fed by 
power lines connected with the huge power 
station of Hanoi, are built here and there 
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RICE PROBLEM OF THE RED RIVER DELTA, VIETNAM 


on the banks of the river. Throughout the 
year water is thus made available to drench 
the rice fields, which, protected by the 
dikes from devastating floods, are made to 
yield three crops yearly, thereby releasing 
the population from the haunting fear of 
starvation. 

It is strange to see simultaneously a rice 
field in full harvest, another where the rice, 
still green, is ripening, and a third in which 
the fresh yellow tops of the newly planted 
rice barely rise above the water. 

But near the seashore there lurks another 
danger. In flat countries where land and 
water are almost at the same level, equinoc- 
tial tides frequently sweep over the shores; 
and rice fields that have been covered with 
salt water are rendered valueless for cul- 
tivation during periods of from four to five 
years. As the overpopulated areas use all 
the available soil to grow rice, long dikes of 
earth have been constructed to keep back 
the flood tide and make it possible to plant 
crops to the very edge of the water. 

Rice, which is a semi-aquatic cereal, is 
sown very thickly in a corner of the rice 
field, and profusely irrigated. When the 
plants are about ten or twelve inches high, 
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A field of fully grown 
rice near Hadong, a 
suburb of Hanoi in 
Tonkin province, 
northern Vietnam. 
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they are uprooted and pricked out in regular 
rows in tufts one foot apart. The rice fields 
must lie six or eight inches under water and 
this water level has to be maintained until 
the crop is ripe. Then it is harvested by men, 
women and children, who use crescent- 
shaped sickles to cut the ears. The grain is 
next separated from the straw, the ears 
being struck against a large board in order 
to release the “paddy”. Later, this paddy 
will be brought to the rice mill where the 
grain is separated from the husk between 
grind-stones; at home this operation is per- 
formed by means of a mortar and pestle. 

Despite large crops the yearly production 
of rice on the delta of the Red River meets 
only half the demands of the population; 
the rest must be imported from other coun- 
tries, mainly from Cochin China on the 
delta of the Mekong. That region had 
available for exportation, before World War 
II, an average surplus of 1,600,000 metric 
tons. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
cultivation of rice in this section of Vietnam 
will be resumed on the prewar level as soon as 
peace is restored, so that the rice surplus 
may again be shipped to the underfed popu- 
lations of the Red River delta. 


















Members of the UNESCO seminar on geography, together with officials of the Department of Mines 

and Technical Surveys, on the steps of the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. Included are Mr. Ralph 

Maybank, Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister, Dr. G. S. Hume, Director-General of Scientific 
Services, and Dr. Delgado de Carvalho, Director of the seminar. 


Geography and International 
Understanding 


by J. W. WATSON 


_ = stupy of geography has long 
been recognized as having particularly great 
value in helping people to know each other 
better and to appreciate what problems and 
opportunities they have in common. For 
geography affords a description of the earth, 
of the influence of environment on mankind, 
and of man’s adaptation of nature. It gives 
a world view because comparisons with 
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other countries are essential to geographic 
research and to the teaching of geography. 
The study of geography is not simply a study 
of a region or a country by itself, for in 
order to analyse the relationships that exist 
between man and his environment in one 
area it is necessary to compare these rela- 
tionships with those that exist in other coun- 
tries that have a similar environment and 
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to observe the contrasts with those countries 
that have a different background. 

In this way geography affords a scientific 
approach to the outlook on national and in- 
ternational affairs. It gives an objective pic- 
ture of such matters as the distribution of 
world resources, world trade, and world pop- 
ulation. It shows the physical and human 
factors involved in the existing patterns of 
production, communication, and settlement. 
Its study prompts a world appreciation of 
differences in racial characteristics, lan- 
guages and customs. It at once presents the 
factors that give rise to the conflict of inter- 
ests among nations and points up the essen- 
tial interdependence of countries. The study 
of geography, perhaps more than that of 
any other subject, helps individuals to under- 
stand mankind as a whole, which largely 
explains the increasing attention being given 
to geography in classrooms and in the public 
services. It is recognized that to understand 
one’s own country, its problems and oppor- 
tunities should be evaluated in relation to 
other countries, and indeed to the world as a 
whole. Of necessity then, the student of 
geography must think in world terms; in 
terms of one world. 

In Canada the study of national problems 
such as immigration, the development of re- 
sources, the conquest of flood, drought, and 
frost, the opening up of the north, the ex- 
pansion of industry, urban growth, and the 
significance of Canada’s strategic position 
facing upon the Arctic, the North Atlantic 
and the North Pacific Oceans, can be done 
adequately only by reference to the distribu- 
tion of population in other countries, to the 
success or failure of efforts in similar climates 
at controlling climatic hazards, to the diffi- 
culties and achievements in developing the 
north in other northern lands, and so on. 
Only when our problems are analysed in this 
comparative—this essentially geographical 
way—can we know how serious they are and 
whether we are handling them successfully 
or not. 

It is because all countries are recognizing 
this, because all countries with common 
problems of flood, drought or frost, immi- 


gration, industrialization, and so on, seek to 
understand themselves in understanding 
others, that the study of geography is of 
such vital concern to the peoples of today. 

We are living in a world where these prob- 
lems can be solved only by recognizing their 
relationship to similar problems elsewhere, 
and by understanding how they affect the 
world as a whole. This was not always the 
‘ase. Formerly, regions within countries were 
more or less independent and self-subsisting. 
In the same way countries could get on with- 
out much concern for others. Even contin- 
ents remained relatively isolated, such as the 
very Americas in which we are living. 

Today no continent and very few, if any, 
countries can remain isolated from each 
other and from the world. Each has an in- 
fluence on the other. Therefore it is extremely 
important that the fundamental geograph- 
ical relationships between them be studied, 
taught and generally appreciated. 

It is much to the credit of UNESCO that 
it has recognized this and done something 
to advance it. Each year the Organization 
prepares one or two international seminars. 
These are held in various countries on var- 
ious themes. After consultation with the 
Canadian Department of External Affairs, 
and upon the sponsorship of the Geograph- 
ical Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, it agreed to hold the 1950 
seminar in this country. Dr. Carlos Delgado 
de Carvalho, a distinguished Brazilian geog- 
rapher, was chosen as the Director. He was 
assisted by Professor Brouillette, in charge 
of the scientific side and Professor Lortie, in 
charge of the administrative side of the semi- 
nar. Mr. Pierre Camu represented the Geo- 
graphical Branch and Mr. Bedson, the 
Department of External Affairs. 

Mr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, opened the 
conference with an address of welcome. In 
this he said: ““We are happy that you have 
chosen Canada as the site for your studies. 
The country which greets you is a land for 
which the geographer has a special predilec- 
tion. It is a country of contrasts; classed as 
a land of the New World, it possesses one of 
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Canadian representatives and guests of the UNESCO seminar. They include: Mr. Marc Boyer, 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys; Dr. J. Wreford Watson, 
Director of the Geographical Branch; Dr. Lortie, Administrator of the seminar; Dr. B. Brouillette, 
Program Director of the seminar; Mr. Leon Mayrand, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Mr. Gordon Dallyn, Executive Secretary of The Canadian Geographical Society. 


the most ancient geological structures—the 
Canadian Shield. It is a country of the 
British Commonwealth where the language 
of Moliére occurs side by side with that of 
Shakespeare; a country of immense size, 
peopled by scarcely fourteen million inhab- 
itants; a country bathed by three oceans, 
closely flanked to the south by a giant 
nation, yet far off from aggression; a country 
of wheat and gold; a country whose culture 
has grown out of the contribution of those 
who have freely chasen Canada as the land 
of their adoption;.a country continuously 
evolving in trade, industry and the arts, 
without sacrificing the traditions tying the 
past to the present; a country of lofty peaks 
and boundless plains; of intense cold and 
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ardent heat. It is also, with its different 
national groups (which add a great deal to 
its charm, strength and stability), one of 
the countries most devoted to the cause of 
the United Nations—the unity and peace 
of the world.” 

Describing the growing value of geograph- 
ical researches to Canada and their increased 
use by the government, and pointing out 
their significance for education and for the 
people as a whole, the Deputy Minister ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the conference 
when he added, “there is therefore no doubt 
in my mind that, if one was to choose one 
art or science, and that the teaching of that 
art or science was directed to educating 
young and old towards a better international 
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understanding, geography would stand out 
as the most eminent tool to achieve this 
purpose”. 

The seminar set to work to examine how 
the study of geography might achieve such 
aims. The participants divided themselves 
into various study groups; they examined 
the practices prevailing in each country rep- 
resented; they analysed an immense quan- 
tity of literature written about the matter; 
they held general assemblies at which the 
results of their research were aired and dis- 
cussed; and they drew up reports embodying 
their findings and conclusions. When these 
proceedings are finally published they should 
prove of the greatest value to the science of 
geography, to education and to international 
relations. 

The Canadian delegation consisting of 
Father Aumont, Miss Banks, Mr. J. Coop, 
Mr. J. Hamilton, Mr. Rowe and Miss Soumis, 
contributed to the proceedings by describing 
Canadian methods of teaching geography. 
At the same time they were able to study 
possible applications of other curricula and 
techniques of research to the development 
of Canadian geography. This two-way re- 
action was everywhere evident and should 
produce a considerable impression in each of 
the countries represented at the conference. 

The delegates had the opportunity while 
in Canada of making some tours of the coun- 
try, of meeting Canadian geographers and 
visiting universities and government offices. 
the 
then Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
Dr. 
attempting to do here, as a nation, what 


At Ottawa they were addressed by 


veys, McCann, who stated: “We are 
you are met to consider as an international 
group of scientists, that is, to create a living 
synthesis out of the diverse elements of our 
land and people. Our citizens have very dif- 
ferent national origins, different religious, 
educational and legal outlooks, and different 
languages, but we have settled a common 
environment, and we recognize the common 
interests which arise out of living together 
on the same shores, in the same valleys, 
the same 


amongst the same hills and on 


plains. 


“As a result, we are creating a geography 
of regional autonomy and over-all union, of 
a cherished diversity within an equitable 
unity, and of the maximum freedom com- 
patible with mutual aid. 

“It is not an easy task and we have had 
to call upon the best in religion and science, 
in business and education, to assist us in 
our endeavour. The role of the educationist 
has been particularly important. He is ex- 
pected to use the various disciplines at his 
disposal—literature and language, history 
and geography, to help preserve the several 
traditions which have gone to make up our 
way of life, but also to preserve our con- 
sciousness of a common faith and purpose. 
“The dissemination of geographical knowl- 
edge, whether through schools and univer- 
sities or through governmental research and 
administrative agencies, should do much to 
keep this difficult, but highly desirable, bal- 
ance between individual and group, between 
institution and community, between region 
and country and eventually, of course, be- 
tween the nation and the world. Perhaps no 
other subject lends itself so well to this work 
as geography. That is why the subject is 
becoming more popular and more significant 
both in educational and governmental cir- 
cles. For the world is in need of the services 
of a subject which makes its principal aim 
the analysis of different regions and their 
relationship to each other in the larger pat- 
terns of the globe. 

“By studying different environments, by 
analysing the distinctive ways in which the 
people make use of the resources at their 
disposal, by showing the inter-connection 
between environments and the interdepend- 
ence of the various peoples of the world, 
geography has much to offer to world under- 
standing and world peace.” 

That geography may be better able to 
serve these purposes will be due, in consid- 
the 
UNESCO Secretariat, and to the encourage- 


erable measure, to the foresight of 


ment which the Canadian Seminar on Geog- 
raphy will undoubtedly give to all those who 
are interested in advancing the science of 
geography. 








A Report on the UNESCO Geography Seminar 


of 1950 


by PATRICIA STEVENSON 


A. A TIME when the world situation 
looks so grave it is encouraging that an im- 
portant institution such as the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, in which Canada is repre- 
sented, considers it vital to use geography 
as one of the more effective means of achiev- 
ing good will and understanding. 

Canada was host in July and August 1950 
to the UNESCO seminar in Education for 
International Understanding, held at Mac- 
donald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec. Twenty-three countries in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the Americas were repre- 
sented by delegates who are outstanding 
authorities in the fields of geography and 
education. Their purpose in meeting was to 
examine the teaching of geography as a 
means of developing international under- 
standing. The six-week seminar provided 
them with a unique and profitable experience 
in international learning and living. 

The concept of seminars held under inter- 
national auspices, and providing opportunity 
for direct association of educational leaders 
from widely separated countries, was very 
early included in the UNESCO program. In 
1950 two such seminars were organized, one 
taking place in Brussels (where the subject 
was the improvement of textbooks, particu- 
larly history books) concurrently with the 
one in Canada. The most important feature 
of each seminar is the small informal study 
group in which information is exchanged, 
ideas and methods are discussed, and solu- 
tions to problems are suggested. 

The seminar in Canada was envisaged by 
its staff as having three direct purposes: 
(1) discussion of methods of and approach 
to the teaching of geography; (2) the crea- 
tion of bonds of friendly understanding and 
co-operation among the members resident 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue; (3) the production, 
by seminar members, of reports and docu- 
ments which would be useful to UNESCO 
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and to the wider group of educators through- 
out the world. 

The seminar was essentially a group of 
people, brought together from a wide variety 
of backgrounds, held together by professional 
interest, working together for a six weeks’ 
period, influencing each other and learning 
from each other as the weeks went by. 

The working paper of the seminar was 
“Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Geography” prepared by Professor Robert 
Ficheux of France. 

This pamphlet was prepared for geography 
teachers in primary and secondary schools. 
It has a double aim, first, to draw the atten- 
tion of teachers to the part that geography 
might play in general education and, more 
precisely, to suggest ways in which geogra- 
phy may be used to assist better understand- 
ing between peoples; second, to provide a 
useful basis for discussion at the seminar on 
geography teaching planned for the summer 
of 1950. 

The booklet emphasized that geography 
teaching may be considered from different 
points of view, but what is to be stressed 
here is its role in developing a “world sense” 
in children. Geography, when well taught, 
can make the child realize that he is a mem- 
ber of a great human community, in which 
he has both privileges and obligations, but 
to do this means giving pupils an accurate 
and adequate knowledge of the geography 
of the globe and some training in the prac- 
tical methods of geographical research and 
work. 

The vigorous imagination, curiosity and 
enthusiasm natural to most young children 
make them highly receptive to learning 
about other countries and peoples. To teach 
the child to think in terms of geography is 
to teach him to visualize places, people, 
societies, activities and ways of life other 
than his own, leading him beyond his lim- 
ited local horizon to see his country and 


At the seminar in Canada. Left to right, lower: M. Fritz-Jean Quicke, Belgium; M. Robert Ficheux, 
France; Mr. B. G. L. Tosseram, Netherlands; Miss Ada Knowles, Australia; Mr. Bahy el-Hefny, 
Egypt; Dr. Delgado de Carvalho, Brazil (Director); Mr. Johannes K. K. P. Reumert, Denmark; Mr. 
Jose T. Cortez, Philippines; M. L. C. Francois, France; Mr. Neville V. Scarfe, U.K.; Mr. B. G. L. 
Tosseram; M. Omer Tulippe, Belgium; Mrs. Irene Baird, Canada; Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho. 
Middle: M. Cemal Arif Alagoz, Turkey; Mr. H. V. Biggins, Australia; Mr. Mutsumi Hoyanagi, 
Japan; M. Fritz-Jean Quicke; Mr. Emile Marmy, Switzerland; M. Marcel Eugene Villin, France. 
Upper: M. Marcel Eugene Villin; Dr. Leon Lortie, Canada; Dr. Benoit Brouillette, UNESCO; Dr. 
J. W. Watson, Canada; Mr. Jassim M. Khalaf, Iraq; Mr. N. V. Scarfe. 


himself in relation to the world. In this way, 
geography helps to break down the isolation 
in which men and nations have been prone 
to live. It imposes healthy comparisons and 
makes one better able to view oneself objec- 
tively. Geography should thus act as a cor- 
rective to exaggerated nationalism and mis- 
taken chauvinism, for the man who sees his 


country in relation to the world is better 
able to judge its importance and worth and 
its actual or potential role in the world. 
The method of the seminar was based on 
the “group study” plan which embraces the 
idea of ““workshop-seminars” which are be- 


N.F.B.—Irene Baird 


coming an integral part of the UNESCO 
program. The composition of a seminar is 
such that it is able to embody many ele- 
ments of progressive education as developed 
in varying degrees in many countries. The 
geography resembled previous 
UNESCO seminars where individuals repre- 
senting many countries and cultures, having 
different points of view, customs and lan- 
guage, never the less, soon achieved a remark- 
able group spirit and developed into an 
international community. Gaining much by 
understanding their differences, members of 
this group developed into a small world- 


seminar 
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society rich in their diversity, yet unified 
in fundamental aims and purposes. 

One important feature of the seminar, 
which added much to the success of the group 
work, was the accumulation of hundreds of 
books, pamphlets, reprints, and maps for 
the use of the participants. These materials 
came from sources—from govern- 
ments, publishers, organizations (including 
The Canadian Geographical Society) and 
individuals. A full-time librarian was pro- 
vided by UNESCO to assist the participants 
in their research projects. The Geographical 
Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys provided a full-time staff 


many 


member who collected, displayed, and dis- 
tributed the great collection of pamphlets, 
booklets, maps and photographs. A library 
of documentary films was selected and made 
available to the seminar by the National 
Film Board. 

In the laboratory atmosphere of the semi- 
nar, people and books, films and recordings 
and field observations were resources used 
by the participants in much the manner of 
research students in the social sciences. The 
delegates were divided into small working 
parties or “workshop” groups, each studying 
a definite set of problems. Each member of 
the group studied one item of the group’s 
problem. 

The participants found in Canada a valu- 
able living example of international under- 
standing in practice and took every available 
opportunity to study the country of their 
temporary domicile. They made several ex- 
cursions into the field, visiting the Lauren- 
tian Mountains, Ottawa, Niagara Peninsula, 
and spent one day at the International Geog- 
raphy Summer School at Stanstead in the 
eastern townships of Quebec. On these trips 
they were able to observe at first hand agri- 
cultural and industrial areas, and to contrast 
settlement patterns of eastern Quebec with 
those of the Niagara Peninsula. 

On July 13th, the day set for the opening 
of the seminar, messages were received from 
the Right Honourable Louis S. St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet, the Director-General of UNESCO, 
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and Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill University. 

The Department of External Affairs 
assisted in preliminary arrangements for the 
seminar and the selection of the Canadian 
participants. The Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, which includes the Geo- 
graphical Branch, acted as official host, the 
Deputy Minister, Mare Boyer, addressing 
the seminar at the opening ceremony. 

Replying to Mr. Boyer, on behalf of the 
countries represented at the seminar, Mr. 
Jean Guiton, Acting Deputy Director, 
Department of Education, UNESCO, Paris, 
said: “On behalf of the twenty countries 
represented in our seminar, and on behalf 
of fifty-eight Member-States of UNESCO, I 
have the honour to thank, through vou as 
intermediary, the whole of the people of 
Canada who are our hosts. For myself, an 
officer of an international organization which 
is the common asset of fifty-nine countries, 
I have the double honour of conveying to 
your Government the thanks of the Director- 
General and of reporting to you concerning 
a mission which your delegates entrusted to 
us in 1948, in agreement with those of other 
Member-States, at the Beirut General Con- 
ference, that of organizing an international 
seminar on geography and international un- 
derstanding. It is our hope that the results 
of this study will measure up to the expecta- 
tions of Member-States and especially to the 
anticipations and efforts of Canada.” 

UNESCO participants were guests at a 
luncheon in Ottawa on July 22nd which was 
given by the Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys whose Minister, the Honour- 
able James J. McCann, expressed apprecia- 
tion for the important work of this United 
Nations agency. A visit to the parliament 
buildings and a tour of Ottawa which in- 
cluded the grounds at Government House 
were part of the day’s activities. 

Working with the Seminar Director, Dr. 
Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, were five lead- 
ers in charge of study groups who were re- 
sponsible for the preparation of reports on 
the teaching of geography to children of dif- 
ferent age levels in primary and secondary 
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Members of the seminar discussing a display with Mr. Marc Boyer. The geographers, from left 
to right, are: Dr. H. Sternberg, Brazil, Professor N. V. Scarfe, U.K.; Professor F. A. Sorenson, U.S.A. 


schools. In addition each leader had a sub- 
ject group, and final reports were prepared 
on this work as well. 

Leader of the subject group on Geography 
and International Understanding was Pro- 
fessor Robert Ficheux, Professor of Geog- 
raphy at the Lycée Carnat, Paris. During 
the seminar Mr. Gérard Pfulg of Switzerland 
took over the work of Mr. Ficheux who had 
to leave on account of illness. A good example 
of the working plan of the seminar may be 
seen in the report of this group. Each of the 
participants attending the group was re- 
sponsible for an item in the report, the va- 
riety of which is indicated by the following 
titles: geography and the auxiliary sciences; 
the aims of teaching geography ; the necessity 
for geography in the modern world; the 
dynamic nature of geography; the ideas of 





frontiers in the teaching of geography; geog- 
raphy and human life. 

Topies studied by other subject groups, 
and their leaders, were: Curricula and Meth- 
ods, leader Miss G. B. Howells, United King- 
dom, H. M. Inspector on the Teaching of 
Geography in primary, secondary, and nor- 
mal schools; Training of Geography Teach- 
ers, leader Mr. Omer Tulippe, Professor of 
the Faculty 
University of Liége, Belgium; Teaching Aids, 
leader Mr. Cemal Arif Alagoz, Director of 
the Institute of Geography of Ankara, Tur- 


Geography in of Sciences, 


key; and Geography and the United Nations, 
leader Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Head of the 


Department of Educational Services in the 


Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska, 


United States. 
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EDITOR‘S NOTE-BOOK 

Irene Todd is a British journalist who 
visited Ottawa in 1950 and attended several 
of the children’s lectures at the National 
Museum. 

* + * 

Robert J. Garry lived for fifteen years in 
French Indochina, three provinces of which 
(Tonkin, Annam and Cochinchina) now 
comprise the republic of Vietnam. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Paris, he was ad- 
ministrator of the French Indochinese Civil 
Service. Mr. Garry now lives in Montreal 
and is lecturer in Asiatic Geography at the 
University of Montreal. 

* * * 

J. W. Watson is Director of the Geograph- 
ical Branch of the federal Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. Before he 
assumed this appointment, Dr. Watson was 
head of the geography department at 
McMaster University. 

* * * 

Patricia Stevenson is in the information 
division of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. She was liaison officer 
for that department and social director at 
the UNESCO seminar held in Canada last 
year. 

* * * 
ERRATA 


March 1951: page 134, caption below picture should 
read: Dwarf shrub heath east of the Mackenzie Delta 
in winter; page 137, line 2: name of the sedge is Carer 
scirpoidea; page 140, the second paragraph should be 
followed by the table shown on page 144 and the en- 
suing five paragraphs. 
* * * 
AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
River and Empty Sea 
by Louis Vaczek 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, $3.50) 

Louis Vaczek is a product of the Faculty of Journal- 
ism, Carleton College, Ottawa, and here is his first 
novel. In the summer of 1947 he and Hal Tracy, a 
classmate, made a canoe trip down the St. Lawrence, 
up the Saguenay, and up the Ashuapmushuan River. 
It had been their intention to follow the route of Father 
Albanel right in to Hudson Bay but unseasonable high 
water made this impossible. 

On his return, Vaczek spent some time in historical 
research in Columbia University, examining the records 
of Albanel’s expedition of the 1670's. His investiga- 
tions on the spot and in historical records were com- 
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bined to produce a novel which not only paints a con- 
vincing picture of New France as it was under Talon 
and Frontenac but also portrays the life of the coureur 
de bois in all its romantic appeal and fascination. 

Possibly the author felt a little too strongly the need 
of including all the historical facts in their true chrono- 
logical order, and the story might have been speeded 
up and thereby strengthened if some material had been 
left out. One of its strongest features is the develop- 
ment of the character of the hero, Paul Denys, Sieur 
de St. Simon. Father Albanel is well portrayed, espe- 
cially towards the eud; and the Indian girl, Kwasigata, 
is a realistic and appealing figure. 

Geographers and historians will deplore the inade- 
quate map but will nevertheless welcome a novel which 
gives an accurate and convincing picture of the times 
and events described. Dove.ias LEECHMAN 
* . * 

Korean Bibliographies 
(Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.) 

The Library of Congress has issued a series of three 
publications entitled Korea: An annotated Bibliography 
of Publications in the Russian Language (84 pp., 65c); 
Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in 
Western Languages (155 pp., $1.10); Korea: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Publications in Far Eastern Lang- 
uages (167 pp., $1.15). 

Together, the three bibliographies provide guidance 
to the literature and other informational sources nec- 
essary for research and understanding of the history 
and development of Korea and its people. A staff of 
area, language, and bibliographic specialists co-operated 
in this enterprise which reflects the broad resources of 
the Library of Congress. 

* * * 
Last Chance in Africa 
by Negley Farson 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Toronto, $3.50) 

When Negley Farson returned to Kenya in 1949 
with the intention of writing a book about it, Sir 
Philip Mitchell, the Governor, gave him carte blanche. 
“Go where you like, see what you like, say what you 
like,”” Sir Philip said, and added, “I imagine you will 
want to be rude about many things.” 

Farson has not been rude exactly, but he has said 
many things that have evidently needed saying for 
some time. The fact of the matter would appear to be 
that the country is over-populated, a paradoxical state- 
ment when we remember that much of Kenya is an 
almost uninhabited desert. Only about 139% of its 
225,000 square miles are highlands, the rest either jungle 
or desert. It is in the Highlands, stretching northwest- 
wards from Nairobi to Kitale, that most of the white 
settlers have established themselves and there is not 
room, says Mr. Farson, for many more of them. 

As for the native population, which is now about five 
million and may well double itself in the next thirty 
years, the situation is serious indeed. The reservations, 
which were originally intended to protect the native, 
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are now so full that they are bursting at the seams. 
The people have been restrained from war, infant mor- 
tality has been greatly reduced, preventive medicine 
has cut down the adult death rate, soil erosion has 
lessened the arable area, and the number of cattle 
grazed by the natives is far in excess of what the impov- 
erished land can carry. Too many people and not enough 
food. Any suggestion that the herds be reduced is met 
with rigid opposition, for cattle are the measure of 
wealth and social standing. 

More serious still is the fact that the native looks 
on the white man with ever-growing suspicion. He dis- 
covered in the mission school that our practice and our 
profession are not identical and concludes that if we 
are insincere in one part of our conduct we may well 
be so in others too. No matter what plan is introduced 
by the government to better the condition of the people, 
it is met by sullen distruct and a stubborn refusal to 
co-operate, even when the immediate benefits are per- 
fectly apparent. “It’s all a white man’s scheme’, the 
African says, “and probably bodes us no good.” 

Negley Farson is filled with a glowing enthusiasm for 
what must be a fascinating country and, if he has had 
to place emphasis on political problems it is with regret 
and solely because these problems are so pressing. As 
he sees it, this is our last chance in Africa. If we don’t 
find some way of reconciling the interests of the blacks 
and whites, and find it soon, we may miss that last 


chance. 
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Chapters 21 to 25, devoted to a safari through the 
semi-desert Northern Frontier District, bordering on 
Abyssinia, are most valuable and show us once more 
the tireless patience and devotion of the District Officers 
who have this troublesome area to administer. A few 
local terms are, regrettably, left unexplained and I, for 
one, should have welcomed a larger map. Finding on 
the map a place which is described in the text seems 
to give one a conviction, sadly attenuated, that it is 


actual and almost familiar. Dovueias LEECHMAN 
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Let Me Tell You About 
BRITISH COLUMBIA... 


about its mountains, its lakes—its 
cities and its wild natural game 
preserves, but first let me invite 
you to visit us here this year. 







We are doing everything we can 
to make our Province an inviting, 
pleasant place for you to enjoy. 
We have improved our highways— 
we have bettered the already high 
standard of accommodation offered 
to visitors. Our shops are well 
stocked with colourful assortments 
of linens and woollens and fine 


English China. 













| am sure you will really enjoy 
yourself if you accept this cordial 
invitation to visit us this year. You 
will find that British Columbia has 
everything to offer you in vacation 
pleasure. 


For full information write the 
British Columbia Government Travel 
Bureau, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


Premier 
of British Columbia 
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The Fraser 
by Bruce Hutchison 
(Clarke, Toronto, $4.50) 


It was only natural that, 
Bruce Hutchison’s The 
with two other volumes in the Rivers of America series 
of which I had written before: The Mackenzie by Leslie 
Roberts, and The Saskatchewan by Marjorie Campbell. 
The Fraser wins, hands down. Not that Marjorie Camp- 
bell’s book is not good; it is, and she knows and loves 
the country through which the Saskatchewan flows. 
But Bruce Hutchison, one discovers, knows the country 


Irwin, 
before writing a review of 


Fraser, 1 should compare it 


and the river too; he looks on it almost as a self-con- 


scious entity, and if ever a man wrote with his heart 
full of love for his subject, it is now. He sees the Fraser 
as a whole; he knows most of it from his own personal 


knowledge; he knows its past, its present condition, 
and he has a shrewder idea than have most men as to 
its future, not only immediate but in the time of gen- 
erations to cothe. 

For me, the reading of it has been a great pleasure 
and my first real introduction to the author. It is but 
by chance that we first met at Yousuf Karsh’s only a 
few years ago, for I must have been editing The Merritt 
Herald when Hutchison was in the Nicola valley as a 
boy. Possibly we actually did meet and made no par- 
ticular impression on each other. 

So much of the country he writes about is familiar 


to me, so many of the people he speaks of I have met. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School's Fifth : 


Newly Organized Program for Teachers 


Directed by NEVILLE V. SCARFE, 
Co-ordinator of UNESCO World Seminar 
in Geography Teaching, 1950 


Enroll in this increasingly popular 6-weeks’ vacation 
summer school for professional teachers and students 
of Geography, specialists in the Armed Forces. In- 
struction at graduate and undergraduate levels 
Academic credits given (6-8 semester hours) and 
scholarships awarded 

Courses in Arctic geography, the teaching of geog- 
raphy, area studies, South Asia, climatology, Soviet 
Union, physiography, World manufacturing, ete 

Lecturers to include: Patrick Baird, J. Brian Bird 
William Christians, F. Kenneth Hare, Neville 


4a 





Season 


Searfe, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Bogdan Zaborski. 
Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educa- 
tional college. Interesting extra-curricular summer 
activities 
Tuition $90 House Fee $20 


Board and Residence $90 


(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 3 - August 11, 1951 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q. Canada 


For prospectus apply to F. Kenneth ‘Hare, Chairman 
Geography Dept., McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
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There are so many things he wonders about that I can 
answer for him. Old Mr. Cornwall died only this sum- 
mer and I was actually on my way to see him when I 
heard the news of his death. Dave Hoy still runs his 
wonderful boat up to the head of the lakes, or did when 
I was there in 1949. The old stove has been moved out 
of the hotel at Clinton and it now stands alongside the 


building at the downstream end. 


The description of Pavilion Mountain, surely one of 


the most fabulous places in British Columbia, is excel- 
lent. I was there only last June and the wild sunflowers 
blazed in acres of gold with the head-high sagebrush 
towering behind them. Miles of alfalfa glowed like 
sheets of deep green velvet. 

The Dry Belt, with its incredibly sharp boundaries, 
best seen from an aeroplane as I saw them on the way 
from Whitehorse to Vancouver, has as great a fascina- 
tion for Hutchison as it has for me, and I hope to see 
it again, encouraged ever more by his details concern- 
ing parts of it I have not yet visited. 

Wallachin remains the unforgivable desert it was 
allowed to become; I remember it when the trees were 
strong and fruitful, and all the lovely orchards still a 
young man’s dream. As for old Texas, of Merritt, I 
scarcely suspected that anybody else remembered him. 
He used to ride his little black mare down to Coutlee, 
in the days when Sidney Soloman owned the hotel 
there, only two or three miles from Merritt, whenever 
he felt a spiritual indisposition coming on. The more 
Tex drank, the better he could whistle, now the rag- 
time of the day, now grand opera with never a word 
as to where he had picked that up. His return trip, 
steering gear none too reliable, was always supervised 
by the little black mare who kept her rider aboard by 
repeatedly sliding herself under him as he rolled in 
the saddle. 

The chapter “For Anglers Only” should increase the 
British Columbia tourist trade for years to come. Some of 
the rivers and lakes mentioned I have fished myself, and 
Harry Pooley is quite right about the supreme virtues 
of the Quesnel River. I was hoping that the author 
would recommend the Royal Coachman and was not 
disappointed. If I had but one fly allowed me, that 
would be my choice for fishing the Fraser tributaries. 

One of the most satisfactory features of this book 
is the skill with which the author has concealed the 
machinery. A great deal of sound research has gone 
into the writing and Christine Fox of the Provincial 
Library in Victoria deserves every credit for her share 
in it. Inevitably a few things have gone wrong and if 
I mention some of them it is merely so that future 
editions may be revised. 

First of all, many of the places mentioned are not 
shown on the map. This is a serious objection. A reader, 
eager to learn just where Williams Lake is, spends 
several minutes searching for it before concluding with 
some reluctance that it is not there, though referred 
to often. 

Possibly the freshet speed of the Fraser at its mouth, 


given on page 198 as 182 miles an hour, is a misprint; 
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others occur in the technical names of the salmon on 
page 287. 

My last, and least, complaint is that the author, still 
barely fifty, should consider himself an “oldster”. The 
best thirty years of his life are still ahead of him with 
fresh rivers to write of and livelier fish to hook. 

Doveias LEECHMAN 
> * * 
No Woman’s Country 
by Michael Langley 
(Philosophical Library, New York, $4.50) 
(Jarrolds Publishers (London) Limited, 15/-—) 

This is the story of a nine-months safari through the 
little-known lands of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; a 
safari which, according to the author, “only scratched 
the surface”’ of the country. He did, nevertheless, some 
mighty astute scratching along the 10,000 mile route 
through Khartoum, Port Sudan on the Red Sea, the 
(Continued on page XITT) 


Xi 





(Continued from page X11) 
cotton fields of the Gezira and the tribal villages of 
the Nile Valley. The result is a terrific cache of data 
that for all the fact-gathering, itemized, don’t-overlook- 
a-thing type of reporting, manages to produce a highly 
readable book. 

The style of this book is clearly influenced by travel 
talks the author has given for the B.B.C., and it is all 
to the good. The pace is lively, whether discussing 
government or local marriage or the railway that must 
be dug out of the sand dunes after a storm. 

A good deal of space is given both directly and 
indirectly to the progress brought to the Sudan under 
British control, and the author's observations are inter- 
esting in the face of the frequent criticism of British 
rule elsewhere. The Sudan, undeniably, has been one 
of Britain’s more successful dependencies and this, in 
his view, is because in her own way she brought progress 
gradually, without the sudden bonanza of “unproved 
schemes and lavish wages and bonuses” that would 
upset the country’s economics. What role Britain may 
be expected to play in the future, what the various 
factions think she should do, how Egypt influences the 
Sudan's use of the all-important Nile—these points 
are all brought in. 

Emancipation is coming gradually. Once the Northern 
Sudanese looked down on the southern tribes as slaves. 
Now there is a “Black Block” of thirteen men in the 
Legislative Assembly at Khartoum. The young Sudanese 
today turns more and more to government service in 
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which he has increasing opportunity of making his 
mark. In the country’s one great backbone industry— 
cotton—Britain has provided a sound financial struc- 
ture. The book deals at some length with the how and 
why of it. 

While probably the main interest in the book will 
be the recurring theme of British rule, there is also a 


wealth of information on the country and its people. 
The author is at his best in these lighter passages. 

Photographs—58 of them by the author—are excel- 
lent. An extra orchid, too, for a fresh and imaginative 
approach to their arrangement. For instance, two adja- 
cent photographs show, first, the dusky turbanned 
musket men of Kassala and, second, the peculiar hump- 
topped hills of the region. The common cutline is 
“The Sentinels of Kassala’’. 

A map of the author's footloose travels and a detailed 
index will be of use to the student of the area, but the 
casual, armchair reader will enjoy this book also. It is 
vivid, well done, and a good example of unbiased, 


on-the-spot reporting. ApeLaiwe Leircu 


* * 
Clarion Atlas 
North American Edition 
by K. H. Huggins and others 

(Longmans, Green & Co., Toronto, 65 pp., $1.25) 

Printed in England, and produced specially for the 
Canadian School market, this low-priced Atlas includes 
many desirable features not usually found in other 
atlases of its class. With emphasis on Canada and the 
United States, its maps cover the entire world on var- 
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